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aggression; Germany is defending Teutonic civilization 
against the encroachments of the Slav; France is de- 
fending itself against a repetition of 1870; and Eng- 
land, which sought only the preservation of the status 
quo, is defending itself against a prospective menace to 
its maritime supremacy." When the United States 
joined the general madness the same plea of self-defense 
was made. 

Preparation for war discounts the plea of self-defense. 
Any country with a great army and with a navy, main- 
tained — as they are — for nothing else than the purpose 
of war with another country, is estopped from the claim 
of self-defense when war befalls ; for the creation of the 
army and navy was in itself an insult to other nations, 
presupposing their evil intentions. There can be no 
secure peace without disarmament. One of President 
Wilson's defunct Fourteen Points called for the reduc- 
tion of armaments to the lowest point consistent with 
domestic safety. The word domestic — not national, be 
it noted — referred to internal conditions. Militia may 
be needed in time of earthquake, flood, fire, or riot, to 
reinforce the police. But as far as international rela- 
tions are concerned disarmament should be complete, 
and that was the meaning of President Wilson's specifi- 
cation, if it meant anything. 

Perhaps some nation, as Nietzsche forecasted, will 
some time have courage enough to disarm without wait- 
ing for the other nations to do likewise, trusting in the 
justice which it does to all peoples, in the good-will 
which it feels for all, as its sure defense. Such trust 
will not be in vain. So Emerson 3 taught in the finest 
piece of pacifist literature America has produced: 
"Whenever we see the doctrine of peace embraced by a 
nation, we may be assured it will not be one that invites 
injury; but one, on the contrary, which has a friend in 
the bottom of the heart of every man, even of the violent 
and the base ; one against which no weapon can prosper ; 
one which is looked upon as the asylum of the human 
race, and has the tears and the blessings of mankind." 



THE WAR HAS NOT DESTROYED 

IX 

The Social Purpose 

By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 
THE SOCIAL IDEA 

It was a Roman emperor, following closely upon the 
dawn of our Christian era, Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus, who said : "The true interest of everything is to 
conform to its own constitution and nature; and my 
nature owns reason and social obligation. Socially, as 
Antoninus, I have for my city and country, Rome; as a 
man, the world." That was a statement of the social 
idea. It has been expressed from time to time through 
all the ages, and in many forms. It was repeated as a 
sentiment on various occasions throughout our World 
War. "We must win the war," we said, "because we 
must save civilization." "We must defend humanity." 

» Address on War, 1838. 



We may not have known what we meant by such ex- 
pressions, but we surely meant something. That some- 
thing partook of the social purpose. As Dante says in 
his De Monarchia, "It is plain that the whole human 
race is ordered to gain some end." 

World Society an Evolving Fact 

We are told that most of us have no realizing sense of 
society in its total aspects. This is, of course, true. 
Our ignorance of geography, of other peoples, our many 
types of isolation, have made us parochial, limited in 
power to vision any inclusive social organism. The rise 
of states has increased and intensified our isolation. Our 
personal attention to our daily tasks, our inertia and 
indifference, our constant state of excitement over the 
things near at hand, tend to make us intellectually, 
morally, and spiritually clannish. 

Yet the war has forced us to think and act for interests 
outside ourselves. Large numbers now realize for the 
first time that the social process is an evolving fact. 
The word society means more to us now than a lodge, a 
church, a city, a nation. It means more than the sum 
of these. The war has meant an evolution of race rela- 
tions on a large scale. It has shown an interdependence 
between peoples from the farthest corners of the earth. 
Steam, electricity, inventions, trade, the war itself, has 
made it more easily possible to understand the meaning 
held there in the word society. Most of us know now 
that there is a process making toward a wider co-opera- 
tion among the divers groups of men. That ingenuity 
of human beings which has annihilated distance and 
overcome the opposition of wind and sea and gravity, 
the skill that has organized men and the forces of nature 
for purposes of destruction and death, these have revealed 
unto us more clearly the evolving fact of a world 
society. 

Our Awareness of it also an Evolving Fact 

Consciousness of this phenomenon is evolving also. 
Not so rapidly as the fact; but it is evolving. Aurelius 
was the exception in his day. Caligula, contemporary 
of Aurelius, expressed more nearly the views of his time 
when he said, "Kings are gods; people cattle." We 
are beyond that; a long way beyond. More and more 
do we realize that there is a common life in which each 
of us partakes. If it was impossible for the Greek to 
see a society outside of Greece; for the Roman to find 
any juridical or political splendor outside of Rome; for 
the man of the middle age to think in terms other than 
religious and political, it is not so with us. As ex- 
pressed by Stuckenberg : "Since the revival of humanism, 
the dissolution of feudalism, the discovery of a new conti- 
nent, the travels and commerce among all peoples, the 
increase of freedom in church and state, and the growth 
of voluntary associations, both thought and society would 
have to be checked not to evolve the notion of the social 
totality." Thus the evolution of the idea of society goes 
on. There is a society which includes all societies. It is 
impossible to understand man except in relation to his 
total environment. And that there is a total environ- 
ment is increasingly clear. Professor Giddings has this 
in mind when he pleads for "the subordination of the 
social composition to the social constitution/' 
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Scientific Study of Society also an Evolving Fact 

The evolution of our social organism is a fact. The 
realization of such an evolving society embracing all men 
is also a fact. There is the further reassuring fact that 
these two facts are themselves increasingly the object 
of scientific study. Vico suggested the possibility of a 
science of society. Montesquieu, in the same eighteenth 
century, sought to discover and to state principles gov- 
erning social phenomenon. Auguste Comte gave to our 
language not only the word altruism, but the word 
sociology, showing his faith in a scientific study of 
social relations. Speaking of Comte's work, John Stuart 
Mill once wrote : "If it cannot be said of Comte that he 
has created a science, it may be said that he has, for the 
first time, made the creation possible, . . . enough 
to immortalize his name." 

And why shouldn't there be a science of society? If 
there can be a political science, there can be a social 
science. True, writers do not agree that sociology can 
be a science. Prof. Henry Sidgwick saw in it only "the 
sketch of a possible future science." Leslie Stephen said 
that it "consists of nothing more than a collection of 
unverified guesses and vague generalizations disguised 
under a more or less pretentious apparatus of quasi- 
scientific terminology." Some have referred to it merely 
as an "aspiration." But Comte placed sociology as the 
most important of all the sciences. And if it is a science, 
it must be the most important of all the sciences, because 
it is the one science aiming to include associated hu- 
manity in its present, past, and future aspects. It 
ought to be possible to aim toward the mastery of social 
facts, not for the sake of any preconceived theory, nor 
for the establishment of any prejudice, but simply for 
the purpose of knowing society in its real and technical 
sense, to the end that social progress may be real. All 
of the sciences are properly the essential "data of soci- 
ology." Just as sociology depends upon all sciences, so 
do all sciences depend in turn upon it. There should be 
a science of associated humanity. It ought to be possible 
to attain social knowledge by means of scientific methods. 
If no sociological system has yet arisen to the dignity 
of a science, methods employed by certain sociologists 
have certainly been scientific. There are courses in 
sociology which are neither quackery nor nonsense. I 
refer not to courses in socialism which is a program ; but 
to those methods of social investigation, methods that 
are judicial, patient, assimilative, non-partisan, scientific. 
Evidences of scientific social methods confront us 
everywhere. It was scientific work which ascertained 
for us that from 25 to 33% per cent of our young men 
are physically defective. Upon that information we are 
trying scientifically to overcome it. Men like Mr. De- 
vine are pleading for an enthusiasm for health like that 
of the Jews and Greeks in the long ago; and their pro- 
posed methods are scientific. Science has discovered 
that from 25 to 33% per cent of our young men are 
illiterate, and that we as a nation are now in the "sixth 
grade" only. Science has found that 10 per cent of our 
alien population are unnaturalized. Science is making 
the effort to raise the level of the standard of living by 
improving the environment and studying the conditions 
of those who are having the most difficult time. Science 
is attempting to reconcile the two ideals of personal re- 



sponsibility and social responsibility. Science is labor- 
ing to improve living and working conditions in indus- 
try. Science is striving to key social agencies to the 
needs of the community as a whole. Social workers look 
upon themselves as organizers of knowledge for the ad- 
vantage of the whole. They have discovered by scien- 
tific methods that alms is no cure for poverty, and that 
the reason is that the only cure for poverty is a greater 
economic efficiency for the individual. These social 
workers accept as a fundamental principle, while the 
board of health is of course necessary, that our social 
organization will not be perfect until we can obtain 
clean milk without a board of health. Social workers 
evolve and demonstrate their principles by case meth- 
ods; indeed, they have a developing scientific literature 
in social etiology, diagnosis and prognosis quite com- 
parable in the field of social effort to the texts in medi- 
cine. In the light of such facts, it is not difficult to 
agree that social work is becoming scientific. 

This social service, without boundaries of sea or politi- 
cal lines of demarkation, is not of the instincts merely ; 
not of religion wholly. It is both impulse and religion ; 
but to these, as with the Vincent de Pauls of the world, 
there is added power, efficiency, scientific intelligence 
and methods. If we are to know the best that the human 
race can live for ; if we are to discover a common stand- 
ard of life ; if we are to find those influences which are 
available to secure the best life for the greatest number ; 
if social rights and duties are to be protected and en- 
couraged under a rational social conscience ; if we are to 
relate ourselves in consciousness to that with which we 
are already unconsciously related; if we are to supplant 
the blind struggle against greed and exclusiveness by 
something worthier ; if what ought to be is ever to be, it 
is necessary to do for society what Galileo did for 
astronomy, Newton for physics, and Einstein for both. 
It ought to be possible to study the facts of society as 
well as to discourse about the ideas men hold of those 
facts. This ought to be true, even of the study of 
ideas themselves. It may be true that Herbert Spencer's 
fundamental concept of "co-operation," and that Comte's 
"unitary development of humanity" are expressions not 
of science, but of idealogy. Yet co-operation and social 
unity can be objectively studied, not the idea of co- 
operation and social unity; but co-operation and social 
unity themselves. It is not necessary to agree with Durk- 
heim that all dialectics are playing the fool with con- 
cepts. If, as he said, no general synthesis of sociological 
principles be now possible, yet sociology, including its dia- 
lectics, can be a synthetic and scientific method. Indeed, 
Durkheim himself went a long way toward the establish- 
ment of the principle that a scientific sociology is both 
possible and needful. As he held, there is a social mind 
outside and superior to the individual mind. And this 
social mindis the genesis of variations and therefore of 
progress. It demands our best study, because out of such 
a study, and only out of such a study, can we find those 
remedies for the anarchy, for example, in our economic 
world, and frame a moral code for an industrial organi- 
zation based upon competition. 

Surely none will question the need for "trained and 
organized common sense," Huxley's definition of sci- 
ence. The "Great Society" cannot be built on emotion 
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or "gifts from chance," but upon truth; not upon in- 
stinct; not upon superstition; not upon facts merely, 
but upon that essential relationship between facts which 
is truth. To quote Huxley again : 

"Science seems to me to teach in the highest and strongest 
manner the great truth which is embodied in the Christian 
conception of entire surrender to the will of God. Sit down 
before fact as a little child, be prepared to give up every 
preconceived notion, follow humbly wherever and to what- 
ever abysses nature leads, or you shall learn nothing 

My business is to teach my aspirations to conform them- 
selves to fact, not to try and make facts harmonize with 
my aspirations." 

Speaking of the scientific spirit, Professor Todd 
writes : 

"It is broad, tolerant, earnest, imaginative, enthusiastic, 
but poised and self-controlled. It is not impatient of con- 
tradiction and criticism given honestly and sincerely. It is 
fearless, truthful, teachable. It is able to withstand mob- 
mind, sentimentality, sensationalism, and petty partisanship. 
It does not deny that a thing exists merely because it is 
not easily seen ; but it refuses to fudge intelligence and the 
moral nature by claiming to see something before it really 
is seen. It also declines to think 'the difficulties of disprov- 
ing a thing as good as direct evidence in its favor. Finally, 
the scientific spirit means generosity, fellowship, and hearty 
co-operation untainted by jealousy.' " 

If this be true for the "social worker" within a re- 
stricted area of social endeavor, it is true for all who 
realize that there are larger issues at stake than before 
the war, issues larger than the problems of our imme- 
diate environment, of any one science or specialty, of 
separatism in its various forms, of any one religion 
therefore. The social idea does not mean a return to 
that social attempt of the Middle Age to synthesize all 
knowledge; rather it is a proposal to realize more per- 
fectly than heretofore that conception of Hugo Grotius 
that there is a solidarity of human kind the world 
around, and this to the end that with the aid of all our 
resources, of all our fruitful experiments and discov- 
eries, of all our brains as well as hearts, we shall attain 
that greatest of all emancipations, the emancipation 
which shall enlist us all intelligently and effectively in 
the social purpose. 

Thus, parochial and isolated though we be, the social 
process is, partly because of the war, more and more an 
evolving fact. Our consciousness of that evolving fact 
is itself more of an evolving fact. And both of these 
facts will become increasingly the objects of scientific 
study, for the paramount interest of every one of us is 
the common welfare of the whole. 

DANGERS IN THE WAY 
It requires no social Lysander to remind us that for 
aught that we can read or hear by tale or history the 
course of society, like the course of true love, never did 
run smooth. The pathway of society is beset with tares. 
Enemies lurk along it at every turn, 
Our Selfishness 
One of these enemies is selfishness, that thing in us 
which makes us willing to rise upon the dead wrecks of 



other men. It leads us to assume that progress is possi- 
ble only through conflict, and that the success we crave 
can be achieved only by the failure of others. And so 
the bitter fight goes on, capital against labor, class 
against class, man against man. When Gladstone called 
selfishness the "greatest curse of the human race," he 
spoke from a fullness of experience with capital affairs. 
With all the apathetic disregard for the social purpose, 
with all the absorption in private interests and the con- 
sequent neglect of the social weal, "every man for his 
own skin," the marvel of history is that human society 
exists at all. 

Our Ignorance and Superstitions 

Then there is the danger of our abiding ignorance, 
ignorance of politics, of government, of the social agen- 
cies aiming to overcome disease, poverty, and other 
miseries. 

It is this ignorance which begets our deadening 
superstitions, such as that life on this present earth 
is nothing but a means to a life hereafter. It is this 
ignorance that leads us to overlook the fact that the 
care of others is as sweet and Godlike as any task of an 
after eternity can be; that today is, indeed, as much a 
part of eternity as any possible tomorrow. This igno- 
rance that finds contentment only in some life hereafter, ' 
accepting it, in fact, as the final cause of action, such 
ignorance is a menace to the society that is, for society 
is an end in itself. To borrow a word from Aristotle, 
society is in itself an "entelechy," a perfect realization, 
as gold is ore in entelechy. It is this ignorance that 
enables us foolishly to separate duties into secular and 
sacred groups, to beget prejudices, and to lose sight of 
the fact that all duty is sacred. To quote again from 
that Gamaliel among college presidents, E. Benjamin 
Andrews : "In religion we have been trained for genera- 
tions sharply to distinguish between the sacred and the 
secular, and to place political and social duties in the 
secular class. Although not seldom nowadays we are 
admonished that there are no hemispheres to a good 
man's life, that it is all one continent, solid and con- 
tinuous, this is not yet the general tone of religious 
speech and has nowhere sufficiently taken effect. The 
prayer is religious, the trade is — what it is. If I de- 
voutly attend church, I advance myself toward heaven; 
if I plunge into business, however legitimate, strange 
if I am not reputed a worldling, spite of sincerest piety 
on my part." We need to fight our delusions, for beau- 
tiful and high-souled delusions may be more deadly 
than sin. 

Ignorance and the Home 

Because of this ignorance, we fail to make the most 
of the home. The absence of discussion of social ques- 
tions at the fireside has ended in restricted social effort 
and accomplishment. 

And this absence of social discussion in the home has 
been due in no small part to the enslavement of women. 
The home, such as it is, is made by woman. To restrict 
the mind of woman is to restrict the home. If women 
be politically, economically, or socially enslaved, the re- 
action upon the home, hence upon society, is incalculably 
evil. Not only the State, but human society itself de- 
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mands the interests and service of women as much as it 
demands the interests and service of men. The emanci- 
pation, therefore, of woman presents nothing but hope. 
Nothing need be feared from treating woman as the 
equal of man. Her future activities and interests will, 
because of her nature, differ in certain respects from 
those of men, but nature will take care of that. For all 
time woman will be primarily concerned with the nur- 
ture and education of the young, for woman is maternal 
by virtue of her womanhood, whether she bear children 
or not. And all women, be they mothers or not, may be 
trusted to apply their potential motherhood unto the 
building of a better social order. Woman is the chief 
educator, for in all fundamental things the race thinks 
as woman thinks. As that high type of noble woman- 
hood, Annis Ford Eastman, herself the mother of virile 
children, once expressed it : "From this point of view — 
the maternal relation of woman to the race — there is no 
question of human interest that is not hers, no sphere 
of human thought and endeavor which does not need the 
woman's interest and the woman's help, for woman is 
not only mother of men, she is mother of Man. It is 
the race in its childhood that she holds in her protecting 
arms." 

Thus one of the strongest arguments for the emanci- 
pation of woman is that it would enrich the educational 
powers of the home. The ignorance of social questions 
would naturally be less were women freed from the 
slavery imposed upon them by the mediaeval conventions 
of our time. That she has not been emancipated the 
world round as she has been freed in many quarters is 
a pathetic example of the blind ignorance of men. 

It is interesting at this writing, July 3, to witness 
both of our political parties competing valiantly for the 
honor of completing the ratification of the woman suf- 
frage amendment to the United States Constitution. 
The situation is such at last that it is politically profit- 
able to pay some attention to the rights of women and 
to the importance of a well-rounded home. The service 
of women in the war, service of every sort, has brought 
about this condition more rapidly than would otherwise 
have been the case. 

Personal Imperialisms 

Beside our selfishness, our ignorance, our delusions, 
and our restricted home life there is the danger from 
men who worship and attain power for its own sake. 
There is a political demagogy which panders to the in- 
stincts of the mob, a "utilitarian principle" ending in 
egotisms, nepotisms, and worse. Men concerned pri- 
marily with their own personal advancement, blind to 
truth, hold back the social purpose by their mean and 
venal course. If they seem chivalrous, it is for their 
own interests primarily. If they seem to act upon the 
principle of noblesse oblige, it is that others may think 
them noble. Such men there are. Because of them 
chivalry and high behavior tend to wither and the social 
purpose to cease. 

Our failure to see and think through clearly permits 
such persons to thrive by feeding upon the rest of us. 
Our inability to see and state our social problems ade- 
quately gives rise to all our charitable charlatanries and 
beneficent fake remedies. Not seeing the fundamental 



relations between cause and effect, without the open 
mind and clarity of judgment, we are imposed upori. 
The willingness to follow our impressions merely has 
brought us in America to a time when thoughtful men 
tell us that our "existing industrial system is crashing 
about our ears." With natural wealth beyond computa- 
tion, an organized production capacity exceeding all 
present demands, a few profiteers insist upon treating 
labor as a commodity merely, upon controlling the capi- 
tal, to the detriment of us all. For under the present 
system of overlords, it is the owners of capital who have 
the monopoly of industry, with power to fix wages, 
prices, and profits, and, indeed, to determine the nature, 
quantity, and quality of goods. Hence the industrial 
"unrest," the want in a land of plenty. 

HOPE THROUGH IT ALL 

The Social Purpose Survives 

But none of these dangers to the social purpose, 
selfishness, ignorance, superstition, failure to make the 
most of the home, greed for mastery, is more present or 
threatening because of the war. The subtle process of 
social progress survives. Men and women are on th.6 
advancing margin, seeking the way. The notion of 
society is becoming clearer. Men see more and more 
clearly the meaning of those words, "Ye are witnesses 
unto men both in Jerusalem and in Judea and in Sa- 
maria and unto the uttermost parts of the earth." In 
their attempts to express this, the French have coined 
the significant word solidarism. 

Feeling of Personal Responsibility 

The war brought home to us more clearly than ever 
before, our personal responsibility to help toward the 
realization of the social aspiration. Our political con- 
troversies, the long discussions over the League of Na- 
tions, the effort now being made to establish an inter- 
national court of justice, the development of labor or- 
ganizations and other group interests, the war itself, 
reveal men and women co-operating around the world. 
Men realize that social progress means new laws and 
new institutions; so new laws and new institutions are 
created. They realize that social progress means new 
inventions and discoveries; so new inventions and dis- 
coveries follow, enabling men to subdue to their advan- 
tage the forces and materials of the world. Men realize 
that social progress means the growth of an ideal con- 
cerning what it means to live ; so churches, schools, lec- 
ture platform, printing press, the social workers gener- 
ally, turn ever to the creation of new and saner ideas 
and ideals under specialized and expert control as the 
hope of social progress. If it be only the few who work 
upon laws and institutions, and fewer still who con- 
tribute by inventions and new discoveries, we are all led 
to feel our responsibility for our ideals. Out of our 
ideals have arisen our pantisocracies, communes, altru- 
rias, not wholly bad. Since we believe in the possibili- 
ties of a better social order, we aim to modify as best we 
may our social conditions by deepening the ideal behind 
life's adventure. This is our "internal social environ- 
ment" which makes every moral situation a social situ- 
ation. It is natural and hopeful that men feel increas- 
ingly their responsibility in such matters. 
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The war has probably increased our sense of responsi- 
bility in these things. The world has not been made 
safe for democracy yet, neither are we sure that what 
we have been calling democracy is good for the world; 
but we are convinced that through education our more 
rational ideals will yet lead us to the adoption of better 
institutions. We know now that the evils of bureau- 
cracy, the problems of the wage and capitalistic system, 
of the entrepreneur, the attainment of the best func- 
tional organization of society, of the end of war, will 
come only with the relatively slow change in our col- 
lective social ideals. Our supreme responsibility, there- 
fore, is found here. The catastrophe through which we 
have come shows to us the importance of teaching our- 
selves and our children to welcome efforts which promise 
well, even though we realize that the results will be very 
small. We know that the interests of society are the 
interests of all of us, and that these interests are insep- 
arable. The long slow push ahead means the struggle 
of each for life in harmony for the best life of all. The 
social goal, therefore, is the family goal where the spirit 
of kindly service reigns, where each maintaining his own 
personal dignity strives for his own development by 
seeking the highest happiness of all the others. Since 
as individuals we are but adjectives, while in groups we 
become substantive, therefore the moral aspect of asso- 
ciated humanity is man's supreme interest. A general 
and creative belief that this is true is the hope of social 
progress. 

Illustrated by Our Laws ot Conformity 

So firmly do we believe this we have fashioned for our- 
selves laws of conformity even in little relationships. We 
admire politeness because it is gentleness in - little things, 
and courtesy as the finest expression of the desire to 
serve. Eefinement is in itself a measure of conformity 
to custom, giving to us the familiar and desirable habits 
of persons in their various forms of association. Thus 
we have the doctrine that, "It becometh us to fulfill all 
righteousness," and the principle, "If any of them that 
believe not bid you to a feast and ye be imposed to go, 
whatsoever is set before you eat asking no questions for 
conscience's sake." We still feel the richness in those 
words, "not seeking your own profit, but the profit of 
many that they may be saved," and in that other teach- 
ing, "Let us walk by the same rule, let us mind the same 
thing." In the army the officious, self-seeking, lone-hand 
soldier was the most unpopular. The social purpose is 
not advanced by extremisms. Pope's way of expressing 
this law of conformity, if insufficiently observed, is be- 
lieved in as it is familiar : 

"Be not the first by whom the new be tried 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside." 

The Great Hope 

We dislike doctrinaires with their authority of "com- 
mon sense," for we know that common sense is not • 
trustworthy in fundamentals. We know that the man- 
ner of behavior may be of more significance than the 
behavior. 

Our social aspiration continues and our social effort 
also. If it be true that progress in the complexity of 
organization has ceased biologically; if it be true that 



cellular differentiation and integration can go no far- 
ther ; if it be true that the men of the future will not be 
more perfect in body than the most perfect individuals 
of the present; if progress in the intellectual capacity 
of man has ceased, and these things may all be true, then 
a new order of human intellect cannot be expected. But, 
consoling fact, in the conquest of nature and especially 
in the reorganization of society, we can foresee no such 
limitations. There lies the great hope. By more intelli- 
gent organization of social forces man will receive his 
supreme challenge for many ages to come. The spirit 
of all the heroes abides. Even if the goal be only death, 
yet — 

"something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
'Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die." 

We shall continue to fight against our own selfishness, 
ignorance, and fanaticisms. We shall continue to curb 
our tendencies to claim too much for our little reforms. 
We shall continue our enthusiasms avoiding an over esti- 
mate of their importance. We shall work more intelli- 
gently for that truth which shall make us free, for of 
such is the truly scientific spirit. We shall keep at the 
business of aiding the constructive movements, particu- 
larly those calculated to improve the thinking and the 
motives of man, for we are well aware that social recon- 
struction depends upon the idea behind our adventures. 
It is the idea behind social aspiration that lets loose the 
simple and elemental forces, the abiding and important 
forces, forces such as labor, truth-seeking, love, worship. 
Men's necessities, food, clothing, shelter, force him to 
labor; but social integration is a necessity also, calling 
for labor of a larger kind. Thirst for knowledge, begun 
in mere curiosity to know more of the mysteries of life, 
survives; but to it the social purpose is added. Love, 
rooted in the deep physical instincts of the race, still 
goes on blossoming into subtle and sacred interweavings 
of personalities without which society could not endure. 
Worship, born out of early fears and fetichisms, hero 
and nature adoration, breathes more and more sweetly 
upon the aspirations of men, stimulating them to heroic 
deeds, unto the enrichment of life. The war has not 
closed our eyes to these elemental things. Out of them 
and because of them there abides the social purpose. 

"If I can stop one heart from breaking, 

I shall not live in vain. 
If I can ease one life the aching, 

Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin 

Into his nest again, 

I shall not live in vain." 

CONCLUSION 

The social purpose may be little considered ; it will be 
felt more. The social process and the consciousness of 
it are both evolving facts. The whole field is coming 
before us anew because of a better scientific approach. 
If there be dangers, there are hopes as well. 



